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Rural School Buildings and Grounds 


that are subjects of most common cé 


It must be admitted that the severe criticisms 


of rural facilities that have been freely 


Whilk 


in some districts and in some superintendencies 


school 


made in recent years are well founded 


there are striking exceptions, the general situ 


ation is deplorable. This may be attributed in 


part to the difficulties that have grown out ot 


the war and postwar periods and to the un- 


certainty of proposed legislation for the equal- 


ization of taxation in support of this class of 


school legislation which in some form must 


certainly be enacted. This is only partial ex 


planation, however, for like conditions prevailed 
10 or 
much 
vears as to make longer delay in a general 


more They have become st 


years ago 


more aggravated and serious in recent 


campaign for betterments indefensible and in- 


excusable. It is the purpose of this article to 


some of the conditions 


suggest remedies for 


mplaint 


Many sites are too small and offer little or 


no proper provision for the outdoor activities 


of pupils; they are poorly located 
and ill adapted to school purposes; they ace 
ittle corn at the forks of roads, or 


partly in the 2 a lot unsuitable for agri- 


cultural purposes and partly encroaching upon 


the highway It is rare to find any evidence 


of a plan of improvement or systematic cart 


School grounds are too often ungraded, un- 


mowed, unbeautified with trees, shrubbery or 


unsanitary with 


part of the 


flowers Some are wet and 


standing stagnant water a large 
season, and others with rocky, rugged or hilly 
surfaces that render them wholly unfit for the 
purpose 

rural school site should contain at 


acre of land well suited to the pur 


Every 
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h standard since in 


most of the more progressive 
action has been taken, the 
t least twice this amount. Lands 


communities are so cheap that there 

isonable excuse for failure to provide 
mmodious grounds To secure such sites 
rge villages and cities often find it necessary 
spend from $100,000 to $200,000 in a single 
case. Where sui 


red, a systematic, intelligent plan for im- 


ible sites exist or are ac- 





proving them and beautifying them with trees, 
hrubbery and flowers should be formulated 
nd carried out as rapidly as conditions will 


It is certainly possible to make some 





progress each year in carrying into effect such 
plan. Of course, care must be taken not to 
ncroach upon th irea that should be reserved 
the outdoor activities of pupils because 
suitable provision for this is a paramount con- 


sideration. School playgrounds are a necessity, 


If the existing site can not be enlarged or 
made satisfactory, the building should be re- 
moved to a suitable new site, one that is high, 


well drained, with favorable surroundings and 





ably near some residence for emergencies 
that may arise and for protection of the prop- 


trom fr and misuse when school is not 


Most rural school buildings are poorly 
ighted. Many have small, low windows placed 
1 two or tl d at times even on four 
sides. They are frequently heated with boxlike 
stoves without any provision for ventilation 
They are usually gloomy and forbidding in 
appearance becaus of neglect and the dark 
paint or wood ceili commonly used, both ot 
which reflect the light poorly. Finish that “wil! 
t show di will not reflect light well a 
) 1 in interion 
; Cc rat ; 


Shades are commonly opaque, of poor quality 
nd in bad condition. It almost seems to be 


the rule to find the rolls broken and out of 


repair, the shades torn off or dangling. The 
blackboards are usually poor, often unusable 


ndows at 


are commonly placed between w 
such a height that the smaller pupils can not 
reach them unless they stand on a platform 
In many cases furniture is antiquated and the 
desks are usually dilapidated, often of poor 
type and not adapted to the size of the pupils 


Frequently there is not an extra chair in the 


room to offer to a visitor. All of these condi- 
tions, and others of like kind, can be readily 
remedied at a comparatively small outlay and 
at costs that districts ought to be ready t 
assume in order to secure for their children 
the marked benefits that would result. 
Buildings that are improperly and inad 
quately lighted should be changed to comply 
with the standards prescribed in the building 
code. The building should be so located that 
light will be admitted to the schoolroom from 
an easterly or westerly direction, if possible, 
never from the north. The windows should be 
grouped closely together in multiple form on 
the left of the pupils as seated in the school- 
room and should extend as near to the ceiling 
as possible. For proper lighting it is important 
to have ceilings of good height as much as 
the width of a schoolroom should not be in 
excess of twice the distance from floor to 
window top. Under no circumstances should 
windows be permitted on the right or in front 
of the seated pupils. The amount of glass area 
should be one-fifth of the floor area. 
The statute fixes a standard of 30 cubic feet 
fresh air a minute for each pupil for all 
heating systems in public schools. This require- 


of 


ment can not be met with an ordinary stove. 
Therefore, only room heaters or basement 
heaters supplying pure heated air can be ap- 
proved. Trustees should not under any condi- 
tions purchase common stoves for heating 
schoolrooms. 

All schoolrooms should be furnished with 
single seats or single movable desks. If the 
desks are not adjustable, there should be at 
least a different size for each two grades. Only 
one size should be placed in a row. 

Walls should be either of hard plaster finish 
or approved wallboard. Wood and metal ceil- 
ings are not approved. Side walls should be 
of some light neutral color. The ceilings 
should be white, slightly modified by the side 
wall color. 

Blackboards should be placed on the front 
of the room for the use of the teacher and on 
the right, opposite the windows, for the pupils 
They should be of slate or at least of approved 
composition and should always be supplied with 
chalk rails. The height of the rail from the 
floor should be from 26 to 28 inches. For a 
school of normal size there should be at least 


18 linear feet of four-foot blackboard for the 
use of pupils 
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Shades should be of good quality and of color 
and texture that will admit the maximum 
amount of light without glare. A sample of 
such curtain will be sent upon application. 
There should be two shades at each window, 
hung at the center with overlapping fixtures or 
other suitable device, one shade to roll up and 
the other down. 

In all elementary school buildings risers 
should not be more than 6 inches in height and 
treads should not be less than 11 inches in width. 
Suitable handrails should always be provided 
for all stairs. If outside steps are needed, they 
should not be less than three in number. 

Flush toilets should always be used where a 
water system is available or when a pressure 
tank can be installed and operated by electric 
current. Where it is impracticable to install 
this kind, a toilet of the so-called L. R. S. type 
such as have been installed in schools in the 
western section of the State, especially Erie 
county, or an approved chemical toilet should 
be provided. Jt must be borne in mind that no 
system of toilets was ever yet devised that does 
not require care. The success of any such sys- 
tem depends upon two things, good installation 
and proper care. 

Great care should be used to keep school- 
rooms clean, both for sanitary reasons and as 
an important object lesson to pupils. Floor 
brushes should be used in place of brooms 


The schoolhouse of District 10, town of Penfield, has many commend 


able features 


Feather dusters or dry cloths should never be 
used for dusting seats. Cloths dampened with 
furniture polish or with kerosene oil are 
recommended. Such cloths should always be 
kept in a metal can or a glass jar. Floors 
should be oiled from time to time as occasion 
requires. Some form of sweeping compound 
should be provided. Saw dust may be treated 
at a small cost in such a way as to meet this 
need satisfactorily. Information will be given 
upon inquiry. Paint on the exterior of th 
buildings adds more to the appearance of the 
school and of the value of adjacent property 
than the same amount of money expended on 
it in any other way. The only basis that most 
people have for an opinion of the condition of 


a school building or the interest of the com- 


munity in it is from its exterior appearance 
The comfort and welfare of the children, how- 
ever, should always have precedence over 
everything else; hence, if it must be a choice 
between the two, the interior should always 
receive first attention. 

In this article there has been opportunity only 
for a brief summary of the remedies to be used 
in improving the general condition of our rural 
school buildings and grounds. An illustrated 
pamphlet, long contemplated, is in course of 
preparation, which will give more detailed in- 
formation on all these matters. 


Frank H. Woop 
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Education is Only Means to Perpetuate Ideals of Constitution 


(dn f education may the ideals 
vhich inspired the Constitution of the United 
State e written upon the consciousness and 
ittitudes of succeeding generations, Commis- 


ioner Frank P 


e national ora 


May 


Graves said in an address at 


torical contest on the Constitu 


Ne \ York ( it 


These two institutions, the Constitution and 
ducatior vhich should go always hand in 
hand,” he said, “constitute the chief founda 

ns of our country’s welfare and perpetuity 


‘No other civ 


il instrument has so contributed 


to human happiness and progress as has the 
Constitution of the United States,” he con- 
nu | the greatest of English states 
n (sladst ( as declared it to be the most 
mderful k ever struck off at a given time 
vy the brain and purpose of mat Certainly if 
d not el cated when it was, thes states 
I r 1 since have ceased to le 
nit nd tail to preserve it in ac 
and ( ittle a 
Cor Graves then paid tribute to the 
Fath r Country who framed the Con 
titution in such a way that it is a “ possessior 
etert ld be treasured in the souls 
and | f all d 1 
But these thoughts of the Fathers, enlarge 
| expanded as they have been and will con 
inue t e said, “must be ever written 
an t iousness of ir peo] le Facl 
new eration must acquire them, and_ the 
!dret e people we have welcomed fron 
orel shore where different traditions and 
‘ t prevail, must be familiarized with 
the great wolitical ideals and standards em 
died in the Constitution, and taught to love 
then | rv like ours, where everything 
depends upon an intelligent appreciation of the 
meaning and value of our fundamental institu 
ions, i imperative that our future citizens 
should early mm life be imbued with an interest 
n and respect for them Thus, in the words 
r greatest merican, ‘ This nation, under 


God, shall have 
overnment 

the people, sl 
WwW «} all 
tion in the cons¢ 


voung people he 


it 


this embodiment of the 
‘iousness and 


a new birth of freedom, and 


e people, by the people, and 


all not perish from the earth 
Constitu 


of 


our 


attitudes 


iccomplished? Only by means 


of that other great institution which forms our 


theme this evening — education People may 
be spasmodically stirred to action by evangel 
ism and revivals, but education alone is the 
force that conserves ideals and builds perma 
ment habits Hence the great Empire Stat 


has by fiat of the Board of Regents for many 
years required the teaching of the Constitution 
in its schools, and to make more certain of the 
continuance of this practice, a law to this effect 
was, during the present session of the Legisla 
added to the New York.” 


ture, statutes ot 


Sectional Track Meets 
To Be Held This Month 





Phe schedule for the 1924 sectional track an 
tield meets of the New York State Public High 
School Athletic Association has recently beet 
nnounced. Fourteen meets will be held during 
the latter p ot the mont! lirst place wh 
ers in the sectional meets will compet th 
state meet which will be held on June 7tl 
Cornell University 

1} ‘ 1 me 1 eld ‘ 

Prit Sewar 

Travis . i 
Frank B Mx 
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W lwortl ! ghk s 
( 2. M Rensse I 
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ndent 
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rir 1 H G 
rhompsor St l 
Princiy rR. W 
Chompsor Hiamilton ¢ re 
8 John Allen lohnson City 
Paul Krimm St John’s M 
one 
Manlius 
Supe om 
O. Hutel 
s { 
ty 
El Ss Universit 
Rocheste 
12 W. W Winters. Bat 
] Eugene Hofmets 
ter Butt 
Principal iH 
I tow ~ 
Che board of education in Schenectady has 


engaged a supervisor of nutrition to begin work 


in September 
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Normal School Class Advertises Art by Posters 


(2) t 


The art departments of schools have in the 


past cooperated in numerous movements for 
funds for various charitable and patriotic enter- 
prises for health, humaneness and better Eng- 
lish. 


resources in their own behalf 


They have seldom if ever used their art 
Why should not 
these departments, through the posters that they 
make, occasionally point out some of the out 
standing advantages possessed by people who 

knowledge of art 
do know 

\ class in the Potsdam State Norma! School 
for teaching art in junior high school grades 


have a working principles 


over those who about art? 


recently worked out a project in commercial art 
that 
of art and of other subjects 


has created wide interest among teachers 

The general aim of the project was artistic 
appreciation. The 
ordinate aims were two: 


technical sub- 


(1) to appreciate art 


special or 


in commerce, and, 0 appreciate art in com 
lettering The 


student was to design 


mercial problem before the 
a poster advertising art 


worked 


He was instructed to keep in mind as he 
idea and the embodi 
The 


phrases were selected from among a large num 


two things: the selling 


ment of the selling idea following 


ber which were used by members of the class 


Artistic surroundings make us happy: A work 
Art leads to better 
(rt principles 
makes life beautiful 

better living; Work 
well done is art; Make art a part of all work 
\ll art is one; Art is both fine 


Art is for all school subjects 


of art is always a good job; 


homes; Art is fitness to purpose; 


are nature’s laws; Art 
Art is for all; Better art 


and industrial: 


The accompanying illustration shows six of 
the posters made at Potsdam last summer under 


the direction of Gertrude A. Roe 
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Immigrant Education Teachers Trained in New York 


One of the most notable accomplishments in 
immigrant education is the teacher-training 
program now being carried on in New York 
City where more than 1000 teachers of foreign- 
born adults are enrolled in college extension 
courses to prepare themselves more adequately 
for a difficult task. Their pupils in night 
schools number about 60,000 men and women 
coming from every quarter of the earth, speak- 
ing a babel of languages and representing an 
infinite variety of customs and ideals. These 
adults are denied leisure in which to acquire 
an education but must obtain it as they can in 
the evening, fagged in body and mind, after a 
hard day’s work. To teach them requires 
teachers of special training and gifts, particu- 
larly when to these difficulties are added others 
due to uneven grading, large classes, varying 
ages and a variety of aims and experiences. 
Teachers find that they must know much 
besides pedagogical procedure for they are 
called upon to solve all kinds of problems that 
are varied as life itself. 

For some time it has been extremely hard to 
find enough teachers in New York City to sup- 
ply the demand and particularly to find those 
who by experience and training are fitted for 
the work. One cause of this difficulty has been 
the low salary schedule for teachers engaged 
in immigrant education as compared with the 
salary paid to other night school teachers. Last 
fall the board of education was prevailed upon 
to remedy this disparity and a resolution was 
passed authorizing increases in salary effective 
January Ist. The maximum sum, $5.50 an 
evening, will be paid next fall to those who 
have had 3 years’ experience in immigrant edu- 
cation and shall have successfully completed 
one of the courses now being offered in New 
York City. 

To fulfill this requirement these extension 
courses, all carrying college credit and given 
under the auspices of Fordham University, 
College of the City of New York, Hunter Col- 
lege and Columbia University, were begun Feb- 
ruary 7th and will continue until the last of 
May. The cost is being defrayed by the State 
Department of Education by a special appro- 
priation of $5000 passed by the Legislature. 
This work is similar to that which has been 
given for some years in New York City and 
throughout the State under the supervision of 


the State Department of Education in coopera- 
tion with various normal schools and colleges. 

The twenty-nine courses now in operation in 
New York are: methods of teaching English 
to foreign-born adults in beginning classes (16 
in number); methods for adults in advanced 
classes (5); special work for women’s classes 
(1); naturalization procedure (1); racial 
backgrounds (2); American government and 
political institutions (3); organization and ad- 
ministration of evening elementary schools (1). 

The lecturers chosen are night school prin- 
cipals and members of the faculty of the col- 
leges and of the staff of the Immigrant 
Education Bureau of the Department. 

There has been a remarkable singleness of 
purpose and earnestness of effort in this under- 
taking and a practical cooperation of the three 
groups —the New York City board of educa- 
tion, the colleges in New York and the 
Department. 

The lecturers in methods have met in fre- 
quent conferences, and by prepared papers and 
discussions have organized material valuable 
not only for this present emergency but also 
for future use. 


New Rochelle Teachers 
Present Pleasing Play 


“Come Out of the Kitchen,” a romantic 
comedy, was presented by the Teachers Club of 
New Rochelle on April 11th in the New 
Rochelle High School. Teachers in both the 
high and the elementary schools arranged and 
took part in the production. 

The play was well staged and was well acted 
throughout. The scenery, which was the handi- 
work of Reginald P. Baker, teacher of art, and 
one or two assistants, was highly praised. 

A considerable amount was realized. The 
money gained in this way will constitute a fund 
which the teachers of New Rochelle may call 
upon in case of sickness or any other emergency. 

Reginald P. Baker acted as general chairman 
in charge of the production. He was assisted 
by the following committee: Elizabeth M. 
Cahill, D. Esther Hollister, Ann McCathie, 
Arthur B. Hussey, Ethel Storhmeyer, Linda 
Clark, Dorothy Ayer, Bernard B. Nye, J. Ruth 
Godfrey and Marguerite Chanut. 
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Dr Albert C. Hill 


Dr Albert C. Hill 
Will Leave Department 

Dr Albert C. Hill, Chief of the Special 
Schools Bureau, who since 1894 has been con- 
nected with the Department, is to retire on July 
Ist. In accepting his resignation the Regents 
expressed regret at his departure and apprecia 
tion for his long and faithful service. 

Doctor Hill was graduated from Colgate 
(then Madison) University in 1877. Later he 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from his alma mater. 

He went to Cook Academy at Montour Falls 
as teacher and after 2 years was appointed prin- 
cipal of that school, where he remained for 
17 years. 

He came to the Department as a training 
class examiner and in April 1899 he was ap- 
pointed inspector of training classes. 

Since 1904 Doctor Hill has had charge of 
the special schools, including Indian, deaf, blind, 
and prison schools. He has written publica- 
tions on prison schools for the United States 


Bureau of Education 
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Summer Courses for Teachers 
of Modern Foreign Languages 
The attention of teachers of modern foreign 
languages is called to the excellent courses 
conversation, composition, grammar, and met! 
ods of teaching offered in the following su 
New Yor 


State College for Teachers, Rochester Univer- 


mer schools: Cornell University, 


sity. In the last mentioned institution thet 
is also to be a demonstration cout Dr C. H 


Holzwarth, director of modern languages 
the high schools of Rochester, is to have charge: 
of this work. 

Modern language teachers should bear 
mind the requirements for state certification t 
go into effect with tl 
For many of these teachers summer _ school 
work is indicated 

Teachers will be interested to know that 
Professor Williamson de Vismes, who did 
much to make the French school of Mi 


College notable for teacher training, has gon 





to the Pennsylvania State College 

Excellent summer courses in French are al 
given at McGill University, Montreal 

rhe courses in the State College for Teacher 
are free. This year they are to be conducted 
by Augusta Metzler, the daughter of the d 


—o 





Summer Courses Offered 
in Visual Instruction 


A. W. Abrams, Director of the Visual 
Instruction Division of the State Department 
of Education, will give two courses in visual 
instruction at the summer session of Cornell 
University from July 5 to August 15, 1924. 
One of these courses, for teachers, deals with 
the visual method; the other is technical and 
intended for those concerned with the organiza 
tion and circulation of visual material. 

Mr Abrams will give also a subject-matter 
methods course in New York State geography 
The Visual Instruction Division expects to 
have ready for circulation by next fall a col 
lection of 1200 or more slides on New York 
State. Many of these will be used in the 


summer course 
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The University of the State of New York 


Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuar_es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 


educational institutions of the State. To others it will 


be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 


single copies. 


Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 


at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 


October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 


MAY 15, 1924 


Memorial Day 1924 


Memorial Day takes us back to the struggl 
over slavery and secession, a struggle which 


lecade iolent 
Vy decades Of violent dl 


scussion 
rtunately, has been foll wed by 


a steady healing of the Nation’s wounds and 


by a growth in the spirit of national 

When the crisis came between the North and 
the South and it became evident that individual 
freedom and the future peace of the American 
continent were at stake, the men of the Nation 
rushed to the sacrifice of battle on land and 
sea. Many gave their all. Many returned to 
a life of suffering from injuries sustained 1 
the struggle Nearly all who participated in 
the great conflict have now passed to their re- 
ward. The few who remain, venerable men, 
serve but to remind us of the greatest crisis 
in our Nation's life and how nobly it was met 
In a very few years the last of the men oi 
the Civil War will have passed on 


While these 


still with us, let us honor them on 


veterans of the Civil War ar 
Memorial 
Day in a manner worthy of the great and suc 
cessful struggle of which they were a part 
Let us go with them to the resting places oi 
their comrades and give the tribute of a grate 
ful people Let the school take them to its heart 
and hear irom their lips the story of thos« 








YORK 

heroic days. Let us make them happy witl 
evidences of our love and appreciation 

Eve ‘ ‘ 

Every ye 

I 

I he gr Flag above 

hel | be Ss Li 

As if lf S 


And let us not forget the men who serve« 


our Nation in its later crises as devotedly an 


as heroically as the men 1: the veterans 
of the Spanish Wat ind 1 ecent worl 
conflict. To these men also should the scl : 
give honor and irom them they can receiv 
inspiring lessons respect W d 
service to our country ind its ideals 

un L. R 


Attendance Makes New Record 





Figures just mack lable in the Depart 
ment show that the average daily attendance: 
the public schools of the State for the year 

ding June 30, 1923 was the highest recorded 

1 stat he perc tage itt ( ce t 

n State s 54.4 
18935, wh ttendance law r 
percentag ce I 
he Sta Vas y »4 his } ( e ol 
car ca with the except! } " 
the World Wa 

There was a gain to 2,959,238 days attend 
ance to enrolment during the past year as com 
pared with the previous yeat Phe increase 
percentage ot attendance was equivalent to 1644 
pupils each attending a full school year of 180 


days 
James D. Sullivan, Director of the Compul 


sory Attendance Division of the Department 


} + 


rceentage ot attendance 


nee this 


wlieves that the p 


less thar 


enrolment should not be 
illows 8&8 per cent ibsence for necessary and 
legal causes. 

It is difficult to estimate New York's position 


t ttendance, since 


in relation to other states in at 
criterions are different in different states. Fig 
ures compiled recently by the United States 
Bureau of Education, however, show that irreg 
ular school attendance throughout the Nation 
f $250,000,000, one-quarter 
of the money spent for public education in the 


United States in 1923 


caused the wast 


“4 
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New Rule Made on Equivalent 
Training Class Certificates 


Or special interest to rural teachers and to 


district superintendents is the new regulation 


garding the equivalent training class certifi 


cate. As has been repeatedly announced during 
> 


the past years, academic certificates are m 


nger issued and are not valid after July 1, 
1924. 
All teachers in rural schools who have had 


hing experience and wh« 


at least 2 years teac 


have completed at least 2 summers of work 
representing a total of not less than 12 semester 
hours will be admitted to the summer sessions 
the state normal schools 
The equivalent training class certificate will 
} 


x issued on proper application to those who 


l 
have been issued an academic certificate, have 


had at least 2 years’ teaching experience, at 
complete a total of 24 hours’ work either during 
the summer of 1924 or the summer of 1925 
Teachers who under this plan may not com 
plete the full requirement during the summer 
of 1924 may be temporarily certificated during 
the coming school year on proper application 
of the district superintendent, provided their 
SeTVICeS al necessary. 

Where a teacher who is a holder of an aca 
demic certificate and has had 2 years’ successtul 
teaching CX rience has completed only 1 sum 
mer of professional work in a state normal 
school, she may be admitted to the summet 
session of the state normal schools in 1924 on 
the special request of the district superintendent 
to the normal school principal. If her work is 
satisfactorily completed in the summer session 
she will 1 
coming school year 1924-25. She will also have 


% temporarily certificated for th 


the opportunity during the summer of 1925 to 
complete the full requirement for the equiva 
lent training class certificate. 
——o 
New York,City Girls 
Have Twelve Athletic Fields 
Iwelve athletic fields are now available ior 
75,000 school girls of New York City who 
participate in some form of athletics, according 
to a report made at the eighteenth annual mect- 
ing of the girls’ branch of the Public School 
Athletic League. As many as 1500 girls report 
each week for athletic instruction, whereas a 
jew years ago only a handful could be rallied 


ior the work 
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Normal Schools to Offer 
Courses in Educational Tests 


Upon the invitation of Assistant Commis 
sioner George M. Wiley, 
the state normal schools met with Dr Warren 
W. Coxe, Chief of the Educational Measure 


representatives from 


ments Bureau of the Department, on May 2d 
to discuss the organization of the course in 
educational tests and measurements This 


} 


course has been given im only two or three ol 


the normal schools up to the present time but 
will be given in all under the recently adopted 
course of study 


The following represented the normal schools 


ind state college at the conferenc \. K. Beik 
State College bo Teachers, Albany; H J 
Lathrop, Brockport; C. ( Root, Buffalo 
Lyman E. Brown, Cortland; Howard G 


Burdge, Fredonia; M. H 
Edgar V. Beebe, New Paltz; Albert E. Fitzell 


Oswald 


Harper, Genese 
Oneonta; Flora E. Otis, Oswego; F 
Smith, Plattsburg; O. H. Voelker, Potsdam 
While there was some difference of opinion 
in regard to the details of organization, the 
principal aim of the course was subscribed to 
by all. This aim was variously stated but it 
was agreed that the purpose of this course was 
a study of individual children through the use 
of standardized tests, which would result in 


better classroom methods of teaching This 


vould mean that test results should bring about 
a more careful diagnosis of the needs of chil- 
dren, followed by proper remedial measures 

Considerable dlis¢ Uussion Was aroused over the 
place of intelligence tests in such a course. The 
final conclusion seemed to be that intelligence 
tests should he taught in order to imterpret th 
results gained from other tests and also the 
facts concerning the school history. 

The suggestions made at this conference will 
be carried out in the formulation of a definite 


outline for the use of the state normal schools 


—— 


Schenectady to Give Bonus 
for Travel or Extension Work 


Schenectady has joined the ranks of New 
York State cities and villages giving a bonus 
for school teachers who spend at least 6 weeks 
in extension travel or take a summer or exten- 
sion course for the purpose of becoming more 


valuable to the school system 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L 


Bobbitt, Franklin. How to make a curricu- 
lum. Boston. Houghton. 1924. $1.80 


This book will give superintendents, principals, 
teachers and all students of education the large view 
f education, its objectives and ways of achieving 
the desired results. It embodies the plan of ap 
proach to the problems of curriculum improvement 
that was employed recently by the author in Los 
Angeles. 

Caldwell, O. W. & Courtis, S. A. Then and 
now in education, 1845:1923; a message 
of encouragement from the past to the 
future. Yonkers. World Book Co. 1924. 
we) 
$2.20 

Here is the first comparison between the schools « 
today and of the past on the basis of scientific ev 
dence. [The report of the survey of the Boston 
schools in 1845 gives the picture of the past. The 
Boston survey was the first objective survey, yet s 
modern in its methods that the tests could be readily 
adapted to modern conditions. They were modified 
by the authors of this book and used in making an 
other survey which could be adequately compared 
with that of 1845. It is a book for all educators. 
It compares organization, curriculums and methods. 
It pictures the trend of education from the beginning 
of the scientific study of educational processes and 
it presents genuine foundations for much encourage 
ment to all who are interested in the schools of 
today. 

Coe, G. A. Law and freedom in the school. 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press. 

1924. $1.75 
A discussion for the forward looking teacher of the 

force of law — natural, common, statute, economic, 

moral and ideal —in the projects of the child. A 

book that treats of the pocuenn- day educational situa 

tion and that suggests the possibilities of an efficient 
employment of the project method of teaching. 


Freeman, F. N., ed. Visual education: a 
comparative study of motion pictures and 
other methods of instruction. Chicago 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. $3.50 

Claims made for the new methods of visual educa 
tion are carefully tested in this volume. It consists 
of a series of reports by different authors of experi 
ments made with the aid of a grant from the Com 
monwealth Fund, The educational world will wel 
come these scientific analyses of the possibilities in 
visual methods and the direction that development 
should take. 


Handschin, C. H. Methods of teaching 
modern languages. Yonkers. World Book 
Co. 1923. $2.40 

An attempt to place at the disposal of the teacher 
the principles so far established by our best practice 
and by experimentation as well as the best devices, 


an exposition of which is given. 
Contains an extensive bibliography, 1913-23. 


Hines, H. C. Public school publicity. N.Y. 
Macmillan. 1924. 60c. 


Not an exhaustive treatise on this interesting 
phase of school administration, but a brief outline of 
the present status of publicity in the schools, types 
of mediums used by industries and utilities, pub 
licity through newspapers and reports and _ finally 
a general recommendation as to the nature of things 
to be made public, with special a. on the 
mediums to employ in the effort to “ sell "’ education. 


Phelps of the State Library 


Hollingworth, L. S. Special talents and de- 
fects—their significance for education. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1923. $1.60 

This book lays a sound foundation for differentia 
tion of pupils in a school or classroom according to 
special abilities or deficiencies. It can be read by 
teachers who have not had extensive study of educa 
tional psychology or statistical methods in investiga 
tion of such problems as are treated in this volume. 
Written in a graceful style. Technical matters are 
discussed in an unusually clear, simple and attractive 
way. 


LaRue, D. W. The child's mind and the 
common branches. N. Y. Macmillan. 1924. 
$1.60 


Tries to show (1) what in general happens to the 
child’s brain and personality when he is being taught 
and (2) what in particular happens or may happen 
when he is being instructed in each of the common 
branches, 


McCracken, T. C. & Lamb, H. E. Occupa- 
tional information in the elementary 
school. Boston. Houghton. 1923. $1.90 


This book is meant “to assist teachers of the ele 
mentary schools in the task of educational and voca 
tional guidance and particularly in the bringing of 
occupational information to children.”” The authors 
proceed on the theory that guidance should be intro 
duced in the kindergarten and continued through the 
elementary and high schools. Is not this beginning 
rather early? 


McMurry, C. A. How to organize the cur- 
riculum. N. Y. Macmillan, 1923. $2 


Contains material relating to grades 1 to 8. 
Author is of the opinion that the curriculum here 
needs improvement because (1) there are no prin- 
ciples upon which the course of study can be de- 
fended; (2) a large part of the lessons in these 
grades are stupid and dull; (3) children here do not 
obtain cultural and practical ideas. Proposes to 
help this situation by suggesting that we insert a 

‘few big substantial thought projects for the present 
dull and trifling treatment of important topics.” To 
this end are given directions for organizing the 
curriculum about these and there follow some typical 
projects called “life” projects. 


Paulu, E. M. Diagnostic testing and re- 
medial teaching. Boston. D.C. Heath. 
19 24. $1.80 

‘A definite attempt to apply what has been worked 
out scientifically to the daily work of the school and 
in such a clear, concrete and sug gestive manner that 
no teacher can fail to use. Every detail has been 


tested by experience The things advocated wil 
work,’ 

Rusk, R. D. How to teach physics. Phila- 
delphia. Lippincott. 1923. $1.80 

Teachers of high school physics should welcome 

most eagerly any new and practi cal suggestions for 
stimulating interest in their subject. he experi- 
enced teacher or the new teacher who has had more 
than 1 year of college physics will find little new 
material in this book but the novice can find many 
pertinent suggestions, 


Smith, E. H. Heart of the curriculum. N.Y. 
Doubleday. 1924. $1.50 


This book on the teaching of reading comes from 
a rich teaching experience. Reading, the chief 
means of acquiring knowledge, is here made what 
it should be, the heart of the curriculum. It is the 
center of the whcle elementary and grammar school 
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course of study. The author shows how to de 
velop good reading habits and how reading should be 
made to function in grades 1 to 8, 

Smith, E. R. Education moves ahead: a 
study of modern methods. Boston. At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 1924. $2 

The author, who is headmaster of the Beaver 
Country Day School, Brookline, Mass., and president 
of the Progressive Education Association, gives a 
vivid picture of a progressive school in action show- 
ing how new methods of teaching have developed to 
meet the changing demands of today. The intro- 
duction by Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, is a strong indorsement of the 
new methods. 

Stedman, L. M. 
dren. Yonkers. 
$1.80 
A book that deals with the educational problem of 
ifted children and sets forth principles and methods 
est adapted to their training. It describes projects 
and activities provided for the enrichment of the 
curriculum in the copertunay room at the Training 
School, University ot California, Southern Branch, 
and gives detailed case histories of sixteen of the 
highly endowed children in that group. 


Wood, B. D. Measurement in higher educa- 
tion. Yonkers. World Book Co. 1923. 
$2.16 


A careful and complete account of the trial of 
standard tests made by Columbia University over a 
three-year period. As such it presents a description 
and analysis of the Thorndike examination and the 
new type examinations in various subjects. 

The value of the account goes far beyond this par- 
ticular research. There is hardly a fact or conclu- 
sion in the entire volume that is not applicable to 
any college or high school. The experiment repre- 
sents a bona fide trial of the usefulness of intelli- 
gence and standard subject matter tests in meeting 
the practical problems of instruction and adminis 
tration. 


Education of gifted chil- 
World Book Co. 1924. 


—o-——_ 


Know Your School Days 
Observed in Newark 


Know Your School days were observed in 
Newark on Thursday and Friday, April 10th 
and llth. Thursday was visiting day and the 
parents and patrons were invited to come in to 
observe the regular program of work. In the 
afternoon at the close of school the women of 
the different branches of the Child Welfare 
League served light refreshments to all present. 
In the evening was held a prize speaking con- 
test which was the outgrowth of the oral ex- 
pression classes. 

Friday was special program and exhibit day. 
The program in the afternoon was given by the 
pupils of the grades and in the evening by the 
pupils of the junior and senior high schools. 
Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of schools 
at Ithaca, gave an address in the evening. 

Booths were arranged in the gymnasium and 
every pupil’s work was exhibited in every sub- 
ject. About 2500 persons attended the dif- 
ferent phases of Know Your School days. 
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New York and Rochester 
Junior High Schools Surveyed 

The New York City and the Rochester 
boards of education have recently published re- 
ports on their junior high schools. Both publi- 
cations give comprehensive surveys of the 
courses of study in these schools. 

The recommendations of the committee in 
vestigating the junior high school movement in 
New York City call for the extension of the 
junior high school system with the ultimate aim 
of relieving the senior high schools from all 
or nearly all of the pupils of the first year and 
of having all or nearly all of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth year pupils included in junior 
high schools. 

In the Rochester publication, Superintendent 
of Schools Herbert S. Weet states the purpose 
of the junior high school as follows: 

The junior high school is designed to provide 
varied facilities and groupings primarily for 
purposes of general education as opposed to 
training for a specific trade or occupation. To 
presume to know what vocation a pupil of from 
twelve to fifteen or sixteen years of age should 
enter, and then narrowly to fit him for that 
vocation would be unpardonable and un- 
American. The other extreme that is equally 
unpardonable and un-American is to assume 
that the printed page is the only pathway to 
an education for all boys and girls. The fallacy 
that equal educational opportunity means the 


same opportunity has all too long operated in 
our public school programs. 


= ( J 


Commissioner's Calendar 

Among the engagements of Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves not previously noted in the 
Bulletin are the following: 

May 5th, an address at the opening of a five- 
day conference of the Genesee Valley Nursing 
League of Education held in the Education 
Building. 

May 14th, an address at the Scarborough 
School. 

May 15th, an address at the dedication of 
Manhattan College, New York City. 

May 26th, an address at the testimonial din- 
ner to be given to Dr William L. Ettinger, 
former superintendent of schools in New York 
City. 

May 27th, an address at the Near East Relief 
dinner at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City. 
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Origin of Names of New York State Counties 
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Sullivan county commemorates the name ot 
Major General John Sullivan. He took part in 
many important battles ot the Revolution 
previous to 1779 when he was placed in com 
mand of an expedition against the Six Nations 
of Indians in New York State. On this ex 
pedition he defeated the Indians under Joseph 
3rant and the Tories under Sir John Johnson 
at Newtown near Elmira, N. Y 


Tioga county 


The name “ Tioga” was originally applied to 
the point at the juncture of the Susquehanna 
and the Chemung rivers below Athens, Pa 
The name means “at the forks.” The locality 
was a famous Indian meeting place, and the 
first Pickering treaty was signed there. Ther: 
are several Indian village sites on Tioga point 
The name was so well known at the time the 

, 


State was formed that it became a logical name 
for the county, and was adopted in 1791 


rompkins count) 


lompkins county was named in honor of 
Daniel D. Tompkins (1774-1825), Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. He served in the 
New York State Legislature and as a repre 
sentative in Congress. In 1807 he was elected 
Governor of New York State. 


Ulster county 
Ulster county, one of the original counties, 
received its name from the Duke of York’s 


earldom in Ireland 


Ht arren county 


Warren county was named to commemorate 
the memory of General Joseph Warren (1741- 
75). In 1772, on the anniversary of the Boston 
massacre, he made a speech which with his 
active military career made him one of the most 
prominent men in New England. He was killed 
at the battle of Bunker Hill June 17, 1775 


Washington county 


Washington county was named in honor of 
George Washington. 


Ge ! Van 
Ihayne count 


Wayne county takes its name from General 
Anthony Wayne General Wayne's victory 
over the confederated Indian tribes on the Ohio 
in 1794 blasted the Indian hope of controlling 
the western country and made possible the 
Canandaigua treaty of 1794, by which western 
New York was assured to the people of the 
United States 


Ii 
bees 


Westchester county, one of the original coun 


ties, was named from Chester, England 


Wyomn u 


Wyoming is a modified Delaware Indian 
word meaning “extensive cleared flats” or 
‘broad bottom lands.” The original word 
“ M’chewamisipu,” with the above meaning. 
was sometimes shortened to a word which the 
Moravian missionaries wrote “ Wajomink,” and 
from this our present form is taken. The 
name is still employed in Pennsylvania, where 
it was originally applied to the Susquehanna 
plains near the present city of Wilkes-Barre, 
but its use has spread, in spite of its meaning, 
to one of the most hilly counties in western 
New York and to one of the most mountainous 


states of the country. 


Yates county was named in honor of Gov 
ernor Joseph C. Yates who approved the act 


recting the county 


Schenectady Has Outline 
for Safety Instruction 


An outline for safety instruction in the public 
schools has recently been published by the 
Schenectady department of public instruction 
The outline is planned to introduce safety in 
struction in the curriculum without disturbing 
or overcrowding the courses of study. This 
is done by considering the subject not as a new 
course but as a topic to be correlated with 
instruction in physical education, English, civics, 


history, arithmetic, drawing, penmanship etc. 
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Local History of New York State 
9 Fort Crailo, ‘‘ The Home of Yankee Doodle ’”’ 





A bill introduced im the Legislature by Assem 
blyman Henry Meurs and recently signed by 
the Governor provides for the acceptance by 
the State of New York as a gift from Mrs 
\lan Hartwell Strong, of Philadelphia, of the 
building known as Fort Crailo, in the city of 
Rensselaer, and for the preservation by the 
State of this mteresting old house as an his- 
toric monument \ bronze tablet, which was 
placed on the building in 1886 by the Albany 
3icentennial Committee, states that it is “ Sup- 
posed to be the Oldest Building in the United 
States and to Have Been Erected in 1642 as a 
Manor House and Place of Defence Known as 
Fort Cralo.” This date, 1642, carries one back 
to the early days of the patroonship of Rens- 
selaerswyck, when a small settlement was made 
on the east side of the Hudson river in the 
“Greenen Bosch,” afterwards corrupted to 
Greenbush, opposite Fort Orange, now Albany 

As early as August 4, 1639, Kiliaen van 
Rensselaer, the first patroon, wrote to his agent, 
Arent van Curler, that he was sending over a 
wooden model of a church and that it was his 
definite intention that this church he put on the 





cast side of the river, “ opposite Castle Island, 
north of the small grove and south of the farm 
of Gerrit de Reux, deceased.” He further 
stated that “ Near this church ought to be built 
also a dwelling for the minister and one for 
the sexton and this at the least expense.” The 
Rev. Johannes Megapolensis, the first minister 
of Rensselaerswyck, arrived in the colony on 
August 13, 1642. Van Curler, in accordance: 
with the patroon’s instructions, contracted t 
have a house built for Domine Megapolensis on 
the east side of the river, but the builder hav- 
ing failed to fulfil his contract another house 
belonging to Mary Adriaensen, which was 
built of oak, was purchased for him. In 1643 
Van Curler wrote to the patroon that he in 
tended to build another house in the Greenen 
Bosch, 34 feet long and 19 feet wide, which 
“will be large enough for the first 3 or 4 years 
to preach in and can afterwards serve for the 
sexton or for a school.” 

In 1661 mention is made of a farm called 
Crailo. This farm belonged to Johan Baptist 
van Rensselaer, but at that time was used by 
Teremias van Rensselaer, who in 1658 had suc 
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ceeded his brother as director of the colony 
The farm was named after the patroon’s estate 
near Huizen, in Holland, which was purchased 
by him in 1628. In the Rensselaerswyck manu- 
scripts the name of the farm is variously 
written Cralo, Kraelo, Crailo, Crayloo and 
Krayloo, corresponding to the modern Dutch 
form “ Kraailoo,” which means Crows’ Woods. 

The name “ Fort Crailo” first occurs under 
date of 1663, in connection with the digging of 
a well. O'Callaghan, in his History of New 
Netherland, 2:476, states that at the time of 
the massacre by the Indians at the Esopus, in 
June 1663, the out-settlers of Rensselaerswyck 
“fled for protection to the fort called Cralo, 
erected on the patroon’s farm at Greenbush, 
where they held, night and day, regular watch 
and ward.” This fort was apparently not the 
brick house now known as Fort Crailo, but, ac- 
cording to a letter from Vice Director La 
Montagne to Stuyvesant, dated June 29, 1663, 
a little fort or protection which they hastily 
built in the Greenen Bosch (een fortien off 
bescherm dat sy daer maecken; translated in 
Documents Relating to the Co!unial History of 
New York, 13:264, as “a iittle fort or fortifi- 
cation, which they build there”). The fact, 
however, that the resolution establishing the 
night watch is dated “in Greene Bos in the 
colonie Rensselaerswyck this 12th June, 1663” 
shows that the court of the colony must have 
sat at that time in Greenbush, presumably in 
the house on the Crailo farm, which in a letter 
from Jeremias van Rensselaer to his mother, 
dated July 20, 1668, is referred to as “a con- 
venient dwelling house” (een Bequame woon 
Huijs). Ina letter of April 13, 1666, special 
mention is made of the fact that during the 
freshet of April 7th-8th, which carried off the 
patroon’s house on the west side of the river 
and some forty other houses and barns in Al- 
bany and the colony, the house on the farm in 
Greenbush was not injured. 

Upon the death of Jeremias van Rensselaer, 
in 1674, his brother, the Rev. Nicolaes van 
Rensselaer, who succeeded him as director of 
the colony, took possession of the Crailo farm. 
Nicolaes van Rensselaer died on November 12, 
1678. His widow afterwards married Robert 
Livingston and through this marriage the Crailo 
farm came into the latter’s possession, although 
Johan Baptist van Rensselaer, or his heirs, still 
had an interest in it. 


On June 19, 1685, Peter Delanoy, attorney 
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for Richard van Rensselaer, sole executor of 
the estate of his brother, Johan Baptist van 
Rensselaer, late of Holland, deceased, entered 
into an agreement with Robert Livingston in 
regard to “ A Certaine Bowry or ffarm within 
and being parte of the said Colony lyeing att 
Green bush within the said County,” whereby it 
was decided that Robert Livingston was to 
remain in possession of said farm until May 1. 
1686, when, in consideration of the payment ot 
800 schepels of good merchantable winter wheat, 
he was to yield it up to the other party. On 
June 1, 1704, Kiliaen van Rensselaer, the son of 
Jeremias, deceased, who shortly before had be- 
come lord of the manor of Rensselaerswyck, 
released to his brother, Hendrick van Rens- 
selaer, a large tract of land known as Claver- 
ack, together with “a Certain Farm Called 
Green Bush within the said Manor on the East 
side of Hudsons river.” 

In view of the preceding facts it is interest- 
ing to see what basis there is for the supposi- 
tion that Fort Crailo was erected in 1642. The 
house is an L-shaped brick building, two stories 
high, with an attic having dormer windows 
under the roof. The two wings of the building 
were evidently erected at different periods, the 
western wing, which faces the Hudson river 
and which forms the “fort” proper, being the 
older part of the building, and the other wing, 
which faces the north, being added at a later 
date. In the foundation walls in the cellar 
there are two stones, upon one of which are 
crudely carved the letters “KVR,” and the date 
1642, while upon the other stone appear the 
letters “ APOLENSIS,” forming the last part 
of the name “ Megapolensis.” The obscure 
location of these stones, taken in connection 
with the fact that the building as it stands 
today lacks all the characteristics of a seven- 
teenth century Dutch house, seems to disprove, 
rather than to prove, that the building was 
erected in 1642. It is stated that Hendrick van 
Rensselaer, shortly after he came into posses- 
sion of the farm in Greenbush, built on it a 
substantial house. This may have been an en- 
tirely new house, or an extension of the house 
which had been built by Jeremias van Rens- 
selaer in 1660. In either case, it is possible 
that in the foundations were used materials that 
came from an older house, perhaps, in view of 
the markings on the stones, from the very 
house that was occupied by Dominie Mega 
polensis during his residence in the colony from 
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1642 to 1649. At all events, it is probable that 
the front part of Fort Crailo must be identified 
with the house that was erected or remodeled 
by Hendrick van Rensselaer in 1704, and that 
the rear extension of the house, which on the 
east side of the north door bears the mono- 
gram “IVR” and on the west side the date 
1762, was added at that time. 

Whatever may be the exact date, or dates, of 
the erection of Fort Crailo, the building is an 
interesting landmark, whose history and asso- 
ciations reach back to the date that has been 
ascribed to it. It is interesting to note that 
in a letter of 1688, Maria van Rensselaer, the 
widow of Jeremias van Rensselaer, refers to 
the fact that Governor Dongan, who had spent 
the winter in Albany, “during the summer oc- 
cupied her house in the country.” This can 
hardly have been any other house than Fort 
Crailo. The same year Governor Andros came 
to Albany and may have been entertained at 
Fort Crailo. At a later date many distinguished 
guests are said to have visited Fort Crailo, 
among them Washington, Lafayette, Hamilton, 
General Philip Schuyler, Daniel Webster and 
Harrison Grey Otis. 

The tradition which connects the house with 
the origin of “ Yankee Doodle” goes back to 
1758, when General James Abercrombie and his 
staff stopped at the Greenbush manor house on 
their way to Fort Ticonderoga. On this staff 
was Surgeon Richard Shuckburgh, whose de- 
rision is said to have been excited by the motley 
costume of the American recruits straggling 

from the country and who thereby was in- 
spired to compose the song, while sitting on 
the edge of the well in the rear of the house. 


Educational Readings 
Compiled by Educational Measurements Bureau 


Bowers, E. V. Reclassification to semi- 
annual promotions. Educational Research 
Bulletin, Ohio State University, v. 3, no. 4, 
pp. 82-84, February 20, 1924 

The article gives an account of a testing program 
put on “ with a two-fold purpose of obtaining a basis 


for reclassification to mid-year promotions and of 
securing data to be used in individual cases of 


special promotions or discipline.” After test re 
sults had been secured classes were divided into 
A and B sections. The A sections contained re 


peaters and pupils considered worthy of double pro 
motion, All others were placed in the B sections. 
The make-up of both divisions was determined by 
the following factors: chronological age, intelligence 
quotient, scholarship, application, health, home en 
vironment and the teacher’s judgment of the pupil's 
ability to do the work of the next grade. 
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Farrington, Dora Davis. The no-man's land 
of writing. English Journal, April 1924 

The question of punctuation is an open one nowa- 

lays. The investigation on which this article is hase 
was for the purpe se of tabulating definite rules 


current good use. Such a list is included, 


McAfee, L. O. The reliability of non 


standardized point tests: Elementary 


School Journal, v. 24, no. 8, pp. 579-85 
\pril 1924 

Point tests are those that call for short definite 
answers. The article gives an account of an in 
vestigation conducted for the purpose of as ertaining 
what type of nonstandarized, homemade test wil 
roduce most accurate results. The writer exper 
mented with three short tests constructed according 
to certain definite criterions. He draws two general 
conclusions “ subject to correction or verification by 
further investigation (1) When neither have bee 
standardized, point tests give more definite results 
than discussion tests. (2) Point tests which demand 
the recall of sh« rt definite answers seem to give 
slightly more reliable results than yes-no tests. 

Marks, Hannah. An experiment in teaching 

beginning reading in a socially organized 
classroom.— Journal Educational Method, 
v. 3, no. 9, pp. 360-67, May 1924 

Miss Marks’ article is an account of teaching be 
ginning reading to children who had never known 
any harsher classroom discipline than that of skil 
fully directed interest. They were provided with 
materials cunningly labeled to arouse a real need 
for reading and a desire to learn to read. Later 
matching games, word lists, flash cards and other 
similar devices were employed to increase speed and 
comprehension, while the “background of experi 
ence” was supplied by the use of picture books, 
story books, materials used in various industries, etc. 
Activities, for which written instructions were given, 
furnished an impetus to the study of silent reading. 
Phonic drill was introduced as it became necessary. 


Smith, Nila B. An investigation of the uses 
of arithmetic in the out-of-school life of 
first-grade children. Elementary School 
Journal, v. 24, no. 8, pp. 621-26, April 1924 


Curriculum construction in the primary grades 


calls for serious thought. New ideas will take root 
most quickly in the child mind by association with 
familiar situations, In order to determine what 


part arithmetic plays in the children’s out-of-school 
activities, several pupils of different nationalities 
and varied home environments were questioned as 
to the way each spent his time outside of school. 
All arithmetical calculations involved are presented 
in tabulated form and these tabulations suggest prac 
tical ways of teaching arithmetic in a manner t 
interest children and give them material assistance 
in everyday problems outside of school. 

Stenquist, John L. Better schools through 
improving the classification of pupils. Bal- 
timore Bulletin of Education, v. 2, no. 4, 
pp. 170-77, January 1924 

“ Better schools’ is the slogan of the Baltimore 
department of education. The city bureau of re 
search has instituted a rather extensive classification 
of pupils on the basis of standardized test results 
plus teachers’ marks. ‘Children differ radically,” 
says Doctor Stenquist, “not only in native ability, 
but quite as much in the rate of mental growth.’ 
It is because of this difference that so many pupils 
are misgraded. Approbation of the reclassification 
project has been universal. This article gives a 
splendid idea of its value as a time saver, As a 
further result of the work done by the research 
bureau, a special study class of school principals has 
been organized, with monthly meetings to discuss 
problems growing out of the reclassification program. 
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